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Editorial 


We understand that the retiring President of the Library Association made a charming 
farewell speech to the Council in January and hope that it will duly appear in the L.A. 
Record; and that also applies to the initial address by Mr. Sydney. However it is probably 
desirable that the major utterance of a president shall always be made at the Annual Con- 
ference. That, however, is over eight months distant and therefore given at a time when 
most of the president’s work for his year has been accomplished. There is much to be said 
for the old custom of the Association which was to instal a new president at the Annual 
Conferences with a whole presidential year ahead of him, but, no doubt, the Association had 
good reasons for making the term co-extensive with the calendar year although we do not 
know now what they were. The key to Mr. Sydney’s remarks was that his election recognized 
the work for more than half a century of the medium and smaller library which had been 
the backbone of the public library movement and it dwelt upon the loneliness of their 
librarians and the fight they had made against local obscurantism and obstacles. He wanted 
to get nearer in his year to librarians in all parts of the country by personal visits. We can 
only say that for such a task Mr. Sydney is fully equipped. 
* * * * * * 


The changing face of librarianship, as illustrated recently by the retirement of Raymond 
Smith from Guildhall Library and of J. P. Lamb from Sheffield (which occurs in June) has 
been further emphasized by the appointment of Miss E. M. Exley as Chief Librarian of St. 
Marylebone in succession to Mr. G. B. Stephens, who thus becomes the second woman 
chief of a Metropolitan system. London librarianship loses in Mr. Stephens a fine personality, 
a successful scholarly administrator and a most agreeable colleague ; in Miss Exley’s pro- 
motion it recognizes the reward of long valuable service not only as Deputy in her own 
system but in L.A. work of various kinds. Two further Metropolitan systems, Paddington 
and Stepney, have appointed or will shortly appoint new chiefs. The overall conclusion is 
that within a year or two the chiefships of all the great cities have changed hands and many 
of the London ones. What is more significant, although forecasts of it have been visible 
for years, is that, as is the case with county library staffs, any girl who enters the profession 
may carry in her handbag the fountain pen of the Librarian of a large urban library system. 


* * * * * * 


Recently it has been suggested that Summer Schools such as that held for so long at 
Birmingham have no longer a praétical effe& on library training ; the existence of so many 
whole-time and part-time schools working the full academic year seems to prove that schools 
lasting from one day to fifteen days must be inadequate. It could undeniably be submitted 
that for long Birmingham has met with much success and its programmes, combining, as 
now all short term schools do, vocational training with social assemblies, have been imitated 
widely. They attract many who like to discuss in company a whole range of library and 
literary problems and they offer opportunities for overseas British and foreign students to 
come closer to us than they can at ordinary meetings and conferences. This was specially 
evident at Birmingham last Summer when, we are told, the overseas students outnumbered 
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the others. For this alone they may be worthwhile if the organizers and listeners are available 


to provide them, because, through libraries, the British way of life, is proclaimed with quiet 
but undoubted efficiency. The whole question needs more systematic examination than it 
seems to have received. Meanwhile it is unlikely that any immediate change in our love of 
conferences will be experienced, for these schools are modifications only and, in actual 
content, differ little from them. In the average librarian’s life, the landmarks are the con- 
ferences he has attended ; his main memories those he has addressed himself. There is the 


fair prospect of the Newbattle school of the Scottish L.A. in July; a week of every kind of 


interest in a lovely and romantic setting. The February L.A. Record gives particulars; as it 
does also those of the A.A.L’s Seventh Annual Week-end Conference at Keswick Hall, 
Norwich from April 13 to 15. These are only examples of many meeting, discussion and 
lecture projects which really deserve investigation as to their place in the national professional 
pattern. 


he strike in the printing trade, which at the time we write is still on, must have serious 
consequences for various journals. We do not know if our own will appear with the punctuality 
which we have been able to observe for half a century. We shall do our best. The consequences 
go beyond just printers and their employers: journalists, free lance writers, authors and the 
auxiliaries of the publishing trade all suffer from a dispute of this kind. 


School Library Exhibition 


Lapy Eccies, wife of the Minister of Education, will open the National Book League’s 
permanent School Library Exhibition at the League’s headquarters, 7, Albemarle Street, 
Tuesday, April 24. 


This is one of the many new activities initiated by the League in recent months, and 
both the League’s officers and the education authorities regard it as among the most important. 
The new drive to improve school libraries is frequently held up by the difficulties that 
teachers and others responsible for buying books have in seeing adequate selections and 
naturally this problem is accentuated in remoter areas where there are few facilities for seeing 
and handling large numbers of books. 


The League has, therefore, formed a seleétion committee of teachers, librarians and 
others with long experience of children’s reading, representatives of the N.U.T. and the 
1.A.A.M., and experts on specialist subjects such as religion, natural history and art. Over 
the past months this committee has been selecting from many thousands of titles over three 
thousand books in a range of subjects that should go into making a good school library. 
Che Exhibition will be divided into two parts, primary and secondary, and will travel round 
the country in specially built book cases. A duplicate set will be based with the National 
Book League’s Scottish Committee in Edinburgh. 


\s this is first and foremost a travelling Exhibition, on May 5, the London-based set 
will move to Norwich where it will be shown under the joint auspices of the City of Norwich 
and the County of Norfolk Education Committees. It will then tour Norfolk and Suffolk 
and at the end of the Summer Term it will come back to London to be brought up to date. 
It is hoped that while it is in London, not only teachers in the Home Counties, but also 
parents will come to 7, Albemarle Street to see it. Having been used in conneétion with various 
conferences and refresher courses during the Summer holidays it will then in the Autumn 
Term be on the road again in Dorset and Wiltshire. 


The National Book League emphasises that the selection is in no way intended to 
represent a prescribed list, but that every book in the Exhibition has been closely scrutinised 
by the committee before it has been recommended for School Libraries. 
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An Autumn Visit to the State and University Library, 
Hamburg 


By GrorGe Gray, M.A, 


ONE sunny autumn morning I received an invitation to the Theodor Storm Conference in 
Husum, Schleswig-Holstein. Immediately I decided to go and so it was that I found myself 
flying over the North Sea once more and, about two hours after leaving Scotland, walked 
over the tarmac to the familiar terminal buildings at Hamburg-Fihlsbittel. A quick glimpse 
of the ““Aussen” and “Binnenalster”—their dark blue surface contrasting sharply with the 
white sails of the countless boats gliding along on this lovely September morning—and then 
we were driving along the “Ballindamm”’, the city’s main thoroughfare. It is named after 
Herr Albert Ballin, one of Hamburg’s foremost ship-owners, who re-organised the Hamburg- 
Amerika steamship line and who died in tragic circumstances after the first World War, 
Now the great air-lines of the world, Scandinavian, Pan-American, British European. 
Lufthansa have their offices on Ballindamm and are represented as prominently as the steam- 
ship lines : He:r Ballin would certainly marvel at the changed aspect were he given just one 
hour to walk once more through his native city. Just a little further along in the distrié 
‘known as “Dammtor” lies the State and University Library—prattically adjacent to the 
University itself. It offers a Startling contrast with other German universities which I have 
visited : there is here no peaceful stillness or cloistered calm such as prevails at Erlangen 
for instance—but all the life of this great world-city throbs and pulses along the broad avenue 
just outside ; no tree-bordered avenue or quadrangle separates it from “die Welt des Alltags” 

the workaday world outside. There is merely a short flight of steps to the main entrance. 
So it is easily understandable that the University in Hamburg does not exercise the same 
powerful influence over the community as do the universities in Greifswald, Erlangen, or 
Marburg. These three are old foundations with a great tradition of learning and scholarship 
and are moreover situated in little towns with practically no heavy industry—‘abseits der 
grossen Welt”—aside from the great world—to use a phrase beloved by the North German 
writer, Storm. Hamburg University, however, came into being only in 1919 and forms but 
a small segment of the city which has been and ever will remain a city dominated by “Reeder” 
—ship-owners whose beautiful homes out on Bellevue, overlooking the Alster, described so 
vividly to us in the works of Thomas Mann, all must admire. From this free and Hansa city 
ships sail every day to every clime and coast and a visit to the docks at Altona makes it clear 
immediately that the emphasis is very much on the practical side of life. 


This library, being in a city which was all but razed to the ground, could not possibly 
escape. Nor did it. A fresh start had to be made after the war—and that quite literally for 
all had been destroyed. Now, ten years later, about 600,000 volumes have been made available 
to readers. Naturally many gaps have still to be made up: before the currency reform of 
1948 it was scarcely possible to buy foreign works either new or second-hand. Since then, 
however, it has been possible to replace whole sets which had been completely destroyed : 
the Loeb Classicai Library, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie”, “Bibliothéque de 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes” (Philologie, Histoire, Sciences religieuses) Mediaeval Studies— 
all these have been acquired once again. Periodicals, such as ‘Physical Review”, “Biological 
Abstracts”, Klio, “Zeitschrift fiir auslandisches ¢ffentliches Recht und V< lkerverstandigung” 
have also now been completed. Various private libraries have heen purchased such as the 
library of Professor Emil Wolff, a former Reétor of Hamburg University, who died in 1952. 
His special field was English, but valuable additions of mathematical, philological, and 
theological works were also included. So far about 1,800 volumes have been added to the 
library from Professor Wolff’s collection. An important addition to the Oriental Department 
was obtained by acquiring the library of the well-known Hamburg orientalist, Professor 
Schaade, while the purchase of the library of Pastor Stock, who resided in Bremen, is an 
especially valuable asset to the Faculty of Theology, which has recently been founded at 
Hamburg University. Pastor Stock was greatly interested in the work of foreign missions 
and his collection contains many important works in this field. By the purchase of the music 
library of Dr. Wilhelm Lude in 1951 a start has been made to the building up of the music 
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section, appropriately enough in this city where both Brahms and Felix Mendelssohn firs 
saw the light of day. 


During recent years the library has obtained many donations, both of books and money : 
the “Universitats-Gesellschaft Hamburg” made it possible for Tucci’s “Tibetan painted scrolls” 
to be obtained and several other valuable works for which no grant from state funds was avail- 
able. The “Amerika-Haus” in Hamburg has given a few hundred duplicates and a copy of 
the Diétionary of National Biography, while the “Direction Générale des Affaires Culturelles” 
presented a small collection of belles-lettres and some works on oceanography. Such gifts 
are especially appreciated and are of particular value at this stage in the library’s development. 


Once again, as on previous visits to the German libraries, 1 was struck by the care 
bestowed on local collections. The “Hamburgensien-Abteilung”—the Hamburg section is 
composed now of about 1,000 volumes—again it had to be built up from nothing—and since 
1953 is housed in a separate room. It is visited by about 900 readers every year. One volume, 
“Liebes altes Hamburg”’—a book on old Hamburg with beautiful engravings—interested me 
particularly and Dr. Voigt actually sent across a copy shortly after my return home. 


An important acquisition made by the Manuscript Department was the purchase of 
Klopstock’s “‘Nachlass” during the session 1950-51. At the moment several publications on 
Klopstock are being prepared so that Klopstock’s papers are much consulted and the library 
is beginning to play its part once more in furthering scholarship in that source material and 
information hitherto unpublished can be readily obtained. The library also took part in a 
Klopstock exhibition in Altona. It is interesting to note that the majority of the Hebrew 
manuscripts were microfilmed for the Institute of Hebrew Manuscripts, Jerusalem. The work 
of this department is, however, still greatly hampered by the lack of catalogues available and 
the many queries dealing with autographs, incunables etc., cannot be fully handled until the 
necessary reference-books and catalogues and other equipment have been obtained. 


British visitors, who are accustomed to university libraries serving only the academic 
community, may find it somewhat difficult to bear in mind that here in Hamburg the library 
serves the needs of both university and city. Its motto “Der Forschung, der Lehre, der 
Bildung”’—*“‘For research, teaching, and culture” —indicates very well its task. It is a relatively 
young university library striving to further research and advance knowledge in the universal 
sense, while it is at the same time an ancient city library acting as a repository for the records 
of the past. Students, teachers, ship-owners, merchants—in fact people in the highest and 
in the humblest walks of life may meet here and find a common ground for discussion and 
debate. It has been said that the German intellectuals were remote and withdrawn from the 
masses, but all must visit the same library in this city and I was assured that the German people 
as a whole have always been greatly interested in the cultural aspect of life: “der ewig 
bohrende Deutsche”—the German who is eternally researching into anything and everything 
is to be found in all walks of life and in every library. 


As in libraries all over the world the problem of space has already become acute and 
has been aggravated by the fact that the State and University Library has taken over several 
other libraries in the city and now houses them under its roof. The “Bibliothek des Instituts 
fiir Auswartige Politik” for instance occupies meantime much needed space, but itis hoped 
to accommodate it very soon in the new buildings of the Max-Planck Institute for Foreign 
and International Law which has been transferred to Hamburg. By an arrangement with the 
Cultural Relations Division the Source Library—apart from duplicates and works of little 
value—has also been taken over. The placing of these books presented some difficulty since, 
being a reference-library, it had to be made available to the public. The “Bibliothek des 
Arztlichen Vereins”, i.e. the Library of the Medical Association, has also been placed under 
the control of the State and University Library ; it is widely used by the doétors practising 
in the city and by hospitals. The library of the Faculty of Medicine is not housed in the main 
buildings : it is in the University Clinic at Eppendorf. In October 1951 the German Bible 
Archives were once again taken over as had been done some years before the Second World 
War. 


From this short account it will have become clear that the State and University Library, 
Hamburg, which lost about 700,000 volumes and in a land where destruction and desolation 
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were common-place, suffered most grievously of all, is now well on the way to recovery. 
In this it faithfully mirrors the city of Hamburg: the happy day-light had long since faded 
when Dr. Voigt drove out to the airport with me, but neon lights of every tint and shade 
made the whole journey brighter than the bright noon-day till we reached the airport— 
itself brilliantly flood-lit—significantly enough in a land which had been long in darkness 
and where the powers of darkness seemed—for a time—to have triumphed. “‘Wer Hamburg 
nicht besucht hat, der kennt Deutschland nur halb”—‘*Who has not visited Hamburg knows 
Germany only half’’—so say the citizens of the free and Hansa city—and I would say their 
claim is made with justice. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 


By Henry A. SHarp, Author of Ca/a/oguing 
8. Practical Examination Cataloguing 


For several reasons some of us have never quite approved the regular question asking for 
dictionary subject headings (“with any necessary references’’) to be assigned to ten rather bald 
titles. Among those reasons we would include : 

(1) It is tagged on to what is ostensibly a theoretical paper, though admittedly a good 
deal of practical knowledge enters into some of the questions. 

(2) Reasonably adequate provision for practical cataloguing is made in the second 
paper, which is more than can be said of the advanced examination. 

(3) Having taught students that books cannot be adequately or corre¢tly catalogued 
even from their actual title-pages, it is hardly likely that they can be catalogued from bald titles. 

(4) The omnibus reason that the question can take up a lot of time, that it is often 
impossible to assign a definitely correct heading, and difficult to choose the “necessary” 
references from so many that call for inclusion, and surely al] the references a cataloguer 
makes are considered necessary ! 

Nevertheless, it is a traditional question, and some candidates may prefer it to another, 
or be forced to attempt it to make up the necessary quota. 

Having said as much, we shall attempt the question in the 1955 winter examination, 
remembering that, unlike the practical paper, the candidate has no list of subject headings 
to guide him, and that, to quote Cutter again, “the convenience of the public” matters more 
than anything else. 

The ten titles were : 

THE ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE 

Obviously the choice is between Aristotle and Ethics, or of course, double entry. | 
would choose the first on the ground that the book may throw more light on Aristotle’s 
philosophy than on ethics as most of us understand them. Among the necessary references 
would be : see a/so from philosophy to individual philosophers and to schools of philosophy, 
from Greek philosophy to individual Greek philosophers. Double entry would include ethics 
as a heading, with a see reference from conduét of life, and a general see a/so from philosophy 
to particular branches and schools. 

THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY METHODIST 
MOVEMENT 

The most useful heading appears to be Methodist Church. Hstory, rather than Methe »dism, 
a horrible word, and not representing the book’s theme so correctly. Among references 
would be: see a/so from church history to individual churches, from nonconformity (or 
nonconformists) History, to individual churches, and a see from free churches to non- 
conformity. Others that come to mind are from religion, christianity, and Protestant churches, 

THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION IN GERMANY, 1918-1925 

The first thought to flash across the minds of some candidates was no doubt as to why 
the examiners chose two such similar successive titles. Was it just coincidence that both 
should begin with “‘The social” ? Was it an attempt to draw a red herring across the 
candidate’s path ? 

However that may be, remembering that we have not got the book in front of us, and 
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that we are trying to put it where it would be most useful I chose Germany. Modern history, 
1918-39, marking the period between the two wars, but if preferred then: Germany. Social 
conaitions. As to references, we could include many : see a/so from history to specific subjeéts, 
countries, etc., from Europe. Modern history, from history, and from social conditions or 
social history. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

The choice obviously rests between Quakers and Society of Friends, or still better, 
Friends, Society of, with see references from those not used. The see a/so references follow 
a somewhat similar pattern to those for the Methodist book. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF WEATHER MAPS 

Here is one of those titles that it is impossible to place with certainty without seeing 
the book. Does it deal with map projection primarily, does it deal with the weather to any 
extent ? Most of us who have seen the TV weather forecasts at least have an idea what 
weather maps look like and how they are made, but perhaps this will only make us want to 
choose between weather and weather forecasting ! One assumes that it has little to tell us 
about the causes of weather as we know it, so I should be inclined to plump right away for 
weather. Maps, with a see a/so from maps. Drawing, or map drawing, with a see from carto- 
graphy, and one from meteorology to weather. If one wants to take it further we can include 
a see also from drawing. Perhaps this was the most difficult title of the lot. 

RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 

Unless we are among those who think it is more useful to adopt inversion in cases like 
this, we should choose eleétric railways, otherwise railways. E/ecfric. Among the necessary 
references will be those from railways to specific kinds, or from ele¢tric railways to railways. 
Electric, one from eleétrical engineering to specific applications, and of course one from 
transport. 

THE “PROMS”: AN EPISODE IN MUSICAL HISTORY 

It is taken for granted that everybody knows what the “proms” are ; they are sufficiently 
part of musical life to justify a specific heading : Promenade concerts (London), with see a/so 
from concerts and from music. His/ory, and with some reason from their founder Henry 
J. Wood. Such treatment sounds too simple to be true ! 

THE ELIZABETHANS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF JONSON, MARLOW, 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 

English Drama. History. Elizabethan period should meet with general approval as a heading, 
with a see also from drama and a see from Elizabethan drama. Stage and theatre might call 
for consideration also. The four representative dramatists can of course be dealt with by 
subject analyticals. 

GUIDE TO THE BENELUX COUNTRIES: BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS, 
LUXEMBOURG 

One cannot but be struck with the similarity of pattern that seems to run through 
several of the titles in this paper. This one for example is not unlike the one before it. 

It is hardly likely that one in a hundred would look for this under Benelux countries, 
or even Low countries, but it is an official designation for this group, and must therefore 
be used with references from the individual countries, though I confess to a liking for added 
entries under each of them. 

A POCKET CHART OF ORNAMENTAL AND GEM STONES 

We can forget the chart business and choose between gems and precious stones, with 
quite a welter of possible references, including stones. Precious, jewellery, and ornaments, 
and even mineralogy. 

This question has taken up a lot of space and a lot of time, purposely so with the intention 
of demonstrating how careful candidates should be before embarking on its equivalent in 
future examinations. Lots of possible references have been omitted to conform with the 
italicized necessary at the head of the question, which opens up the much wider question of 
what /s a necessary reference ? 

In the Benelux example for instance there would be a general reference from Europe 
to individual countries, and in this particular case, as with Scandinavia, from groups of coun- 
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tries, and perhaps even a general reference from Guides. Several of the others would require 
a general reference from History to particular places and subjects, and so on. How prolific 
the network can become may be seen from many of the examples in Sears, which, even where 
used in actual cataloguing is seldom employed to anything like the full extent. 


PRACTICAL CATALOGUING 

Candidates for this part of the examination are at least saved the worry of wondering 
which questions to do and which to leave alone, because they must attempt the whole five. 
There was a time when there was criticism of this examination on the ground that too much 
was expected in the limited time available. That was removed by reducing the number of 
examples to five, three for a classified, and two for a dictionary catalogue. 

If there is still ground for criticism it might be on the layout of the printed descriptions. 
For instance in the winter 1955 paper four lines only of the first example were printed on 
the front page, which might well have begun on page two, which would have also held the 
second example ; the third would have conveniently filled page three. The fourth would 
have fitted nicely into page four, and five into page five, whereas half.a page of blank paper 
is left over. This may be a small point, but it would be an advantage if the whole of the entry 
and its description could be viewed at a glance, without having to look backward and forward. 

On the credit side however it can be said that all the examples, were, if not easy, at 
least reasonably straightforward, with two clear cases of corporate authorship instead of some 
of the more doubtful and controversial ones that figured in earlier papers. 

The following attempt at the five examples is an entirely personal one, and not everyone 
will agree with the results arrived at ; but cataloguers were never unanimous! Nevertheless 
they have been looked at through the eyes of candidates and with the reasoning of those 
who might look in our catalogues for the books in question. The fuller details will be found 
in the Library Association’s Students’ Handbook, the best three and sixpenceworth any student 
can buy, though I gather that the number who expect to spend even that small sum on a 
book is very small ! 

FOR A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 

The first title was “The Making of the Scottish Prayer Book of 1637”, by Gordon 
Donaldson. This seems simple enough until we read the descriptive note, which tells us 
among other things that Dr. Donaldson has taken drafts of the Books of 1634 and 1636 
and “constructed the most complete history . . . which it has yet been possible to draw up”. 
This is prefaced by an account of Scottish worship and followed by a commentary on the Book 
of 1637. It still sounds simple enough until we get to the sting in the last three lines: “The 
text of the Prayer Book of 1637 is printed in full, except for passages of scripture and certain 
recurrent phraseology”, which at once brings up the question of whether the main entry 
shall go under Donaldson or under Church of Scotland. Prayer Book (or Liturgies if one 
wants to be a bit pedantic). Personally, for convenience, and remembering where the entry 
will appear in a Dewey classified catalogue, I should choose Donaldson despite the fact that 
a text is included, and I do so, because, without seeing the book, it appears that a good deal 
of it represents original work and a lot of research; the fact that a text is printed seems 
rather incidental. For the author index there would be entries under Donaldson and under 
Church of Scotland. Prayer Book (or Liturgies), and usefully, a reference, Scotland, Church 
of, see Church of Scotland. For the subjeét index the minimum number of entries would 
seem to be: Church of Scotland. Prayer Book, and perhaps Church of Scotland. Worship ; 
Prayer Book. Church of Scotland ; Liturgies. Church of Scotland ; Worship. Church of Scotland ; 
Scotland, Church of. Worship. Other claimants to inclusion are: Prayer; Church service 
books ; Devotional exercises ; Public worship. There is one thing in which any one of the 
five examples is like any other; all make the cataloguer stop and think; the first one certainly 
did, and so does the second. The title describes it as “(A Companion volume to Stone’s 
Justices’ Manual)”; the note elaborates this by describing it as “a companion volume to 
and a supplement to Stone’s Justices’ Manual” ; so obviously it is intended that the candidate 
shall consider applying the rule for “continuations (supplements)” which directs that “a 
continuation which is in the form of an independent work with separate title” shall be entered 
“under the name of its own author, with a reference from the author of the original work”’. 
What we do then depends on whether we call this an independent work, and perhaps this 
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affords an opportunity for urging students to make themselves better acquainted than many 
seem to be, with ALA Rules, 1949, which often elaborate what is said more briefly in the 
code, as in this case, where the “independent work” and the “not independent” one are 
dealt with separately. While it is true that this book has its own author and title, it is equally 
true that it is designed to be used in conjunction with Stone, and dependent on it. At the 
same time it is a substantial work and one regrets having to decide in favour of Stone for 
the main entry, but in the body of my classified catalogue I would include a reference from 
Oke to Stone. The author index will of course include entries for both. The subjeét index is 
a little more difficult, and the American Sears gives us little useful guidance. Among the entries 
must be: Law. Procedure; Magistrates. Law cases and procedure; Justice (or possibly Justices 
of the Peace). Cases and procedure; There should be a reference from jurisprudence to law, 

The clear case of corporate authorship in the classified group is a “Handbook for 
geography teachers, prepared by the standing sub-committee in geography” of the University 
of London Institute of Education. Apparently at one time this was a work of personal 
authorship by D. Forsaith, but has now been “entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged”, and 
the original author seems to have had no part in it. Consequently, applying the rule for 
revisions, the main entry goes under London. University. Institute of Education. Standing sub- 
committee in geography, with references from University of London ; from Institute of Education, 
and perhaps even from Standing sub-committee in geography. The subject index is simple 
enough: Geography. Teaching. We might try to be helpful to users by making a general 
reference from Teaching. See a/so sub-heading Teaching under specific subjects. We could 
also include in our author index an entry for the general editor, G. J. Cons, and for those 
who might remember the original author one for Forsaith. 

The first of the two examples for a dictionary catalogue is a straightforward one of 
multiple joint-authorship ; the form of the main entry is therefore so clear as to call for no 
explanation. The fact that it is one of those cases where the part written by each is made 
known makes no difference. The first of the four authors is Otto Glasser, who therefore 
gets the main entry: the others, Quimby, Taylor, and Weatherwax get added ones or 
references. As the number of authors is more than three, all the names appear in a note or 
a contents list ; this particular example lends itself admirably to the always useful contents note. 

The subject is not so easy to determine definitely. The book is called “Physical 
foundations of radiology”, the sort of title that affords an opportunity of warning candidates, 
and cataloguers, against automatically choosing the title subje&t word as heading ; sometimes 
it is alright but subject heading should be chosen that will most correctly and acceptably take 
into account any differently titled books that in faét cover the same subject. Radiology will 
no doubt spring to all our minds, but both the description and the note are bespattered with 
a galaxy of words that might combine to put us off: bio-physics; atomic and radiation 
physics; oncologic; roentgen rays; nuclear reactors; radiation. It is clear from the 
qualifications of three of the contributors that the book is intended for medical students, and 
indeed the introduction says “the book is an elementary guide to radiation physics for the 
physician and student”, and moreover that “physical principles are considered only in so far 
as they are required for an understanding of medical radiology”. Curiously Sears has no 
entry for radiology, and would seem to indicate radiotherapy for books of this sort. Candidates 
who chose either of these, preferably the second, should not have gone far wrong. There 
is an almost limitless choice of references: for example, from physiotherapy or radiology, 
roentgen rays, with a see from X-rays to roentgen rays; there can also be general see a/so 
references from things like medicine, therapeutics, electricity, ray treatment, and so on. In 
Sears radio in all its implications occupies three pages ! 

The second of our examples of corporate authorship comes into this group. It is a 
“survey of the nature and use of cumulative school records”, undertaken by the National 
Foundation for Education Research in England and Wales, carried out by Alice S. Walker, 
and published by a commercial firm on behalf of the Foundation. The main entry falls to 
the body responsible, with an added entry for Walker. Two other names are mentioned in 
the descriptive note : a Dr. Watts, and the Foundation’s direétor, B. S. Morris, but as neither 
is mentioned on the title-page they can be ignored, except for possible mention in an annotation. 
The subject entry is a little difficult. Sears has a heading School reports, which hardly fits; 
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there is also one for School management and organization, which could cover a lot of things; 
but perhaps for public convenience Schools. Pupils progress reports would be as useful as 
anything, with see a/so from Education and from Teaching, a general reference from Progress 
reports to specific subjects, and from Reports. See a/so specific subjeéts. 


A Bibliographical Classification of Cerebral Palsy 


By S. J. Teacur, F.L.A. (Chief Assistant Chelsea, and Honorary Librarian, Centre for Spastic 
Children Cheyne Walk 

Lare in 1953 I was approached, via the Borough Librarian, by the Chairman of the Chelsea 
Hospitals Group Management Committee, Admiral J. H. Godfrey, C.B., for advice on founding 
a library on Cerebral Palsy. This library was conceived as an integral part of a centre for 
spastic children which would include medical, physical, occupational and speech therapy, 
filming and school departments, having as its ultimate aim the evolution of a teaching hospital 
for specialists in each field and those who would become specialists. By April, 1955, when 
the Centre was opened in an existing disused hospital building, the library consisted of 70 
books and some 650 reprints and photo-copies of specialist articles classified and catalogued 
ready for use, together with periodicals dealing with cerebral palsy and related areas of interest. 
The collection now grows at the rate of about 20 items per month. 

My first task was to read a certain amount of the existing literature in order to learn 
something of the subject. Next I visited certain medical libraries and decided on a classified 
catalogue with author and subject indexes. Having done this and having also examined 
several conflicting medical classifications of the disability my aim was to find a scheme which 
would have a broad general approach not committed to any one school of thought as to 
effective therapies. The choice of classification scheme was soon made. An examination of 
existing general schemes revealed their total inadequacy for this special library. Had any 
of them shown any degree of subdivision at suitable heads, the initial difficulty in using a 
general scheme for a special purpose, namely, long basic notation, could, of course, have 
been obviated by replacing this base by a new single symbol. However, I soon became 
convinced that a special scheme was the best solution. 

The requirements of the new scheme were, simplicity and expansiveness, and it seemed 
desirable that it should be built on “bibliographical warrant.” A letter base was chosen 
because of its width of 26 possible main classes, and these letters were further sub-divided 
by letters on what might be called the decimal principle, that is : 

A 
AA AB AC AD ete. BA BB BC BD etc. 
AAA AAB etc. BAA BAB etc. 

The Main classes of the classification scheme cover the various disabilities jointly known 
as cerebral palsy, as well as related diseases, equipment, hospitals, schools and centres, general 
medicine, pediatrics, etc., as seen in the Outline. 

\ Cerebral Palsy in General 

B Athetosis 

C Placcidity 

D Rigidity 
Tremor 
Cerebellar Ataxia 
Spasticity 
Other Diseases Resulting from Brain Injury 
Hospitals, Clinics and Centres for Spastics 
Special equipment, design and manufacture 
Pediatrics 
General Medicine 
General Surgery 
General physical and occupational Therapy 
Other therapeutic methods. General 
General Education 
Bibliography 
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Arabic numerals are used for subdivision of the diseases (by types of therapy, for example) 
wherever applicable and at any stage of division. Thus, for example : 

\ 24 is Cerebral Palsy. General. Official Surveys and Reports. 

MA 24 is Centre for Spastic Children Cheyne Walk. Annual Reports. 

These numerals are also expanded decimally without the use of the decimal point, e.g. : 
F 7 is Cerebellar Ataxia. Surgery. 

F 71 is Cerebellar Ataxia. Brain Surgery. 

F 711 is Cerebellar Ataxia. Hemispherectomy. 

The Numeral sub-divisions are : 

l. Aetiology. 

2. Diagnosis. Clinical Signs. Surveys and Reports. 


3. Therapy in General. Psychological adjustment of patient. 
4. Physical Therapy. 

5. Occupational Therapy. 

6. Pharmacological Agents. 


,] 


Surgery. 

8. Education. Speech Therapy. 

9. Prevention. 

The scheme has a relative index and synonyms are entered. 

Undoubtedly a classification, sounder from medical and other points of view could 
have been evolved, but the limits put on the time available for this spare-time task by other 
activities and interests made it essential to produce, in a short time, an outline which would 
do the job of arranging the library in an order helpful to the user, at the same time leaving 
scope for future expansion. 


Library Publications 
By E. M. RIcHEs 

Ir is small wonder we librarians pass by unnoticed. We do little to encourage our reading 
public to have second thoughts about us. We unaspiringly keep in the background. From 
false modesty or sheer inertia ? Looking through some twenty library publications, represent- 
ing as many library authorities, it was distressing to note that only four of them proclaimed 
the name of the Chief Librarian—the name which should be almost a household word in 
the locality. Why the anonymity ? Interesting to note was the fact that the names of the 
illustrators of the same publications were given considerable prominence. 


Of the SELECT BOOKLISTS this month 

SHEFFIELD has produced a handsome looking book-list honouring the bicentenary of 
Mozart. A list of biographies and a selection from the works of the composer follow a short 
biographical description. The cover page displays good taste. 

GLASGOW provides reading lists to accompany a series of lectures held in the Mitchell 
Library. A list of works on The Golden Eagle is admirably done, especially as the subject 
calls for analytical exercise in its preparation. Unfortunately, it is not obvious from the more 
general works on birds listed, just how many chapters or pages are pertaining to the more 
specific subject. 

BETHNAL GREEN maintain their high standards in another of their handy reading 
lists called Modern Art. As usual, the cover is bold and the arrangement imaginative. 


Of the MONTHLY BOOKLISTS 

BRIGHTON issues a small neat folder and charges 2d. for every copy. The sub-titles 
in parenthesis elucidate the oftentimes obscure title. 

BATTERSEA in contrast goes to town with a six-page book-list four times the size 
of that from Brighton. It also charges 2d. for each copy. Nearly 250 recent fiction titles 
alone are listed, a lavish portion being light fiction from the mystery-western-romance category. 

SHOREDITCH gives too much of the limited space in Book News to children’s books 
and fiction, not nearly enough to non-fiction. Although there is occasion for improvement, 
I like the general friendliness the folder conveys. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 


One hears, and knows too, of many of the 
shortcomings of our Library Association but, 
do we utilise the facilities available at Chaucer 
House to the degree they should be used ? 
Perhaps the old adage of giving a dog a bad 
name is too much with us. Or, it may well be 
that not enough is known of the services 
available from Chaucer House and its Staff. 

Considering how much is needed financially 
to administer our Headquarters, there would 
appear to be little excuse for our being un- 
aware of the services and information one can 
get from Chaucer House. And, personally 
speaking, Messrs. Haslam, Hendrik Jones and 
Palmer, for example, have always given me 
courtesy and speedy satisfaction whenever | 
have requested their help. 

The reason I turn the spotlight hereon is as 
a protest against the ever-increasing number of 
questionnaires being received from library 
authorities. Scarcely a week or so goes by 
without finding in our mail that Blank or Dash 
public library want to know such details as the 
number of staff we employ; how they are 
graded ; how many books we issue; how 
much is spent on books, binding or periodicals; 
how many branch libraries or service points 
we maintain ; hours open and so on and so on. 

As all this general information is given 
annually on request to Chaucer House, such 
questionnaires reveal either that many authori- 
ties fail to complete an annual return, or forget 
that, having rendered their report, Chaucer 
House has a nationally collated colleétion of 
such required data. 

It seems both uneconomic and bad adminis- 
tration to circularize many public libraries for 
information which can be obtained speedily 
and effectively from our Headquarters. Since 
we pay for the services and Staff maintained in 
Malet Place, surely they ought to be used. 

My strictures do not apply, obviously, in 
those cases where information peculiar to a 
system is required, as for example full details 
on the Telex scheme at Manchester ; printing 
and binding at Tottenham; or the medical 
library extension service at Swansea. But, I 
submit that generalized questionnaires should 
be addressed to Chaucer House in future, and 
not to many individual libraries throughout 


the country. 
Your comments are invited. 
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Memorabilia 


| HAVE been somewhat interested in the minor 
matter of the way in which we charge our 
books. The debate as to the correét name of 
the card-pocket system is a case in point. 
J. D. Brown mentioned it, as the L.A. Record 
has pointed out, in his Library Appliance; 
handbook of 1892. Even then, he claimed no 
originality in it; but I am told he would refer 
to it as “the Liverpool card charging system.” 
Miss Nina Browne, who described such 4 
system in 1895, may indeed have invented it 
before 1892 but of that I have no information. 
The combination of a reader’s card and a book 
card in a pocket does not seem to be a great 
discovery and its improvements have been the 
work of many. If we call it the Brown system, 
we acknowledge thereby his introduétion of 
the pocket carrying the book-card inside the 
cover of the book and his reader’s pocket card 
into which the small book-card is inserted. 
These details accelerated charging and dis- 
charging. Before they occurred, on the issue 
side of the charging desk was an array in order 
of accession numbers of the book-cards of all 
books in the library which showed, often 
faultily it is true, what books were im. The 
card for any book going out was picked out 
by the charging assistant. This was done with 
great dexterity by boys of fourteen or slightly 
more. Queries (i.e., errors in charging ; the 
Americanism was not used for “questions” as 
in our sloppy modern way) were frequent. | 
do not pretend to know the mind of Brown, 
as some recent writers boldly have done, but 
I fancy he would be amused over our Brown 
and Browne discussion. When it does not 
matter and cannot be proved, why not use the 
shorter name ? 

An appendix to the introduction at Wes- 
minster of the token charging system for fiction, 
is its use more recently in a county system, 
East Suffolk, and “the success which is 
attending it.” It would be difficult for it not 
to succeed if success means rapid issue and 
discharge and if the propositions are accepted 
that it is unnecessary to know where a par- 
ticular novel has got to or if it is lost. 


* * * 


And now, Wellington, N.Z., sends us the 
latest method, as I think it is, Dictaphone 
Charging. Mr. J. D. Reynolds, whose Muni- 
cipal Library Notes in the L.A. Record 
continually gratify and enlighten me, has found 
reference to it, “not anything like as fully 
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THE CONGRESS OF ARRAS, 1435 


{ Study in Medieval Diplomacy 
by JOYCELYNE GLEDHILL DICKINSON 
‘This full and painstaking study . . . . Here we may see the mature 
medieval world grappling with the problem that today we commit 
to the United Nations or to four-Power conferences—the problem 
of general pacification after many years of a war that had dragged 
on interminably, sometimes hot and sometimes cold.” Times 
Literary Supplement 42s. net 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
Volumes 28 and 29 
Walpole’s Correspondence with William Mason 
Edited by W. S. Lewis, GROVER CRONIN, JR., and 
CHARLES H. BENNETI 
A lengthy literary correspondence grew up between Walpole and 
Mason (considered a great poet by his contemporaries) after the 
death of their mutual friend, Thomas Gray. The earlier letters 
in these volumes deal with Mason’s work on a biography of Gray 
and the publication of his Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers ; 
the later letters are concerned more and more with politics and 
are marked by venomous criticism of George III and his sup- 
porters. (Yale University Press) ///ustrated. £8 net the two vols. 


DOCUMENTS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 
{ Selection from the First and Second Series 1920-30 
Edited by G. K. A. BELL, Bishop of Chichester 
This selection makes available the most important documents in 


the two volumes now out of print 16s. net 
by the same editor: Documents on Christian Unity ; Third 
Series, 1930-48 15s. net 


A SELECT LIST OF WORKS ON EUROPE 
AND EUROPE OVERSEAS, 1715-1815 


Edited for the Oxford Eighteenth Century Group by J. S. BROMLEY 
and A. GOODWIN 7s. 6d. net 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
For Readers and Writers, Collectors and Librarians 
THE FIFTEENTH GENERAL INDEX : 
Volume 169, July 1935 to Volume 192, December 1947 30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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described as I would like,” he says, in the 
library’s annual report. I hope Wellington will 
send us a detailed account of how this vocal 


(as it must be) system works. It sounds as if 


it might be even more rapid than the micro- 
photographic system. What next ? That is the 
perpetual burden of the Automationist. From 
electrics, electronics, accoustic and mechanical 


systems we now see the shadow (or light) of 


the approaching atomic charging system. Who 
dares deny it ? 


* * * 


| have, with gratitude, made a picking or 
two from the L.A. Record. 1 cannot resist 
another bit of, to me, unknown history. 
Thomas P. O’Neill and Desmond J. Clarke 
contribute an attractive historical outline of 
“Libraries in Ireland,” a worthy companion, 
in a national field, of the really scholarly series 
of beautiful studies in library history with 
which Raymond Irwin has adorned the Record 
for the past two years. From this I learn that 
the first librarian of the National Library of 
Ireland and the Royal Dublin Society, “intro- 
duced the Dewey Decimal System, which had 
just been published in America, so that the 
National Library of Ireland was the first in 
Europe to adopt the system now so widely 
used.” A history of the experience of its 
classers for these eighty years might tell us a 
great deal about the scheme. 


* * * 


Classification seems to haunt library periodi- 
cals: I hear that Mr. Metcalfe of the Library 
of N.S. W. is to shatter all current theories with 
a new exposition of E. Wyndham Hulme’s 
Principles which, it will be remembered, are 
not reconcilable with these others, in a book 
to be published by the Rutgers University. 
Isn’t it somewhat strange that Hulme tired so 
early of his own work in a subjeét which 
unnecessarily intoxicates so many nowadays ? 
It was in 1907, I think, that he began his 
articles and he never returned to the subjeé& 
for the nearly fifty years in which he survived, 
except to correct by one brief letter someone’s 
extravagant claim for classification. Mr. B. 
Agard Evans has now come out with the blunt 
assertion that “subject analysis by ‘uniterm’, 
‘facet’, ‘basic’ permanent characteristic’, etc., is 
not classification ; . Such schemes should 
not be referred to as classifications, but rather 
as indexes or subject-analyses.”” Seeing that the 
Committee on Classification, which after three 
years’ work has so far agreed on a single 
principle, that the future classification must be 
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a facetted one, this puts another cat among 
our classificationist pigeons. 


Meantime Dewey, Bliss and Brown 
With the mighty U.D.C. 

And Colon—when it settles down— 
Are quite enough for me. 


* * * 


Mr. William B. Paton, who is not only Hon, 
Secretary of the L.A. but, this year, President 
of the Scottish Library Association, writes: 
“The collecting of bibliographies and their 
regular use in the tracing of information about 
books is a basic task of librarianship”. This is 
in his foreword to the Scottish Central Library’s 
Classified list of catalogues and bibliographies in th 
Library, 1955, which has just reached me. It 
contains entries of 665 bibliographies, in D.C. 
order with alphabetical author sub-division, 
and an author index. It is a pleasantly produced 
quarto, in duplicated typewriting and has a 
neat wrapper. It proves the S.C.L. to be alive 
to the desirability of a sound working colleétion 
of books about books; it certainly shows 
gratifying progress towards that aim. Such 
remarks are a commonplace amongst us but 
they are repeated because this is a work that 
gives me the pleasure I always feel in simple 
competent lists of books about books. As the 
Librarian, Mr. M. C. Pottinger, remarks in his 
note, there are still gaps in it: the library, 
however, is in close proximity to the resources 
of the National Library of Scotland and the 
Edinburgh Central Library on which it natur- 
ally depends for great books not represented 
in the List, the B.M. Catalogue of the Printed 
Books, the London Library Catalogue, as well 
as the U.S. Catalogues, the new B.U.C.O.P. 
List and the great foreign catalogues. It would 
be interesting to know if anywhere accessible 
in Scotland is a set of the Library of Congress 
Cards. However, the S.C.L. is young and is 
guided by enthusiasm and enterprising exper- 
tise, and what it gives us here is an earnest of 
much that is doubtless to come. The actual 
work of compilation has been done, and well 
done, by Mr. S. T. H. Wright and Miss I. 
McKinlay. 


* * * 


Without trespassing, as I hope, upon the 
ground of my colleague who writes “Round 
the Library World’, I note with great interest 
that the University and Research Section is 
holding its Annual Conference at the Queen’s 
University, Belfast in the week-end April 6-9. 
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A HISTORY OF 
SCOTTISH BOOKBINDING: 1132 to 1650 


By 
WILLIAM S. MITCHELL, M.A., Ph.D. 


This book, which is the first detailed survey of any period of Scottish book- 
binding to be published, is the result of original research. One chapter is 
devoted to the well-known armorial bindings of the mid-sixteenth century, and 
the emergence of a distinctively Scottish style is noted towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. A detailed study of Francis Van Hagen is included. An 
alphabetical list of 85 binders in Scotland before 1650 is given and the 48 plates 
are for the most part of bindings which have not previously been reproduced. 


Med. 8vo 160 pages 48 half-tone plates 42s. net 


Published for the University of Aberdeen by 


OLIVER & BOYD: "tii? 

















BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 50 (Season 1952 - 53) 
Price 67s. 6d. net 





Reapy :—4TH Gen. INDEX (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 
stH GEN. INDEx (Vols. 41—45) £12 12s. 


. 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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This is enterprising and there is active work 
promised. I cannot but think that this con- 
ference suggests itself as a prelude to a full 
L.A. Conterence at Belfast in the not too 
distant future. 


Round The Library World 


Tue relatively small library of the Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth 
in the offices at 36 Gordon Square, London, 
is now widely recognized as a central point at 
which the current official publications of most 
of the Universities of the Commonwealth 
(calendars, faculty handbooks, reports, gazettes, 
etc.), together with books on general university 
topics may be studied. The library is steadily 
becoming more comprehensive. 


The outstanding event in the year covered 
by the latest (20th) annual report of the 
Brotherton Collection Committee at Leeds 
University Library was the endowment by 
Mrs. McGrigor Phillips of the library of 
Romany literature which she presented to the 
University in 1950 and of which she is 
Honorary Curator. Mrs. McGrigor Phillips 
gave the sum of £3,000, the interest “to be 
devoted annually to acquiring other books, 
manuscripts and articles relating to the history, 
folk-lore and life of the Romanies”’. 


\n important and very informative account 
of the Unesco Library by Mr. F. L. Kent is 
published in the current (January 1956) issue 
of The Library Quarterly. The Library has so 
far acquired about 26,000 volumes, of which 
13,000 form the reference collection. Some 
3,000 periodicals are received regularly. Lib- 
rarians will wish to read Mr. Kent’s article for 
themselves, but a quotation from his “Con- 
clusion” may be permitted for its universal 
importance: “It is mot easy to assess the 
influence of the Unesco Library. It does not 
take a direct part . in the development of 
libraries or bibliographical services, since that 
is the funétion of the Libraries Division . 
yet gradually the Unesco Library, in company 
with the other libraries of the United Nations 
family, is discovering its proper basis and 
functions and is developing new conceptions 
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and techniques of international librarianship to 
which many different national traditions make 
their contribution . . .” 


The question of the now rather frequent 
appointment of non-professional librarians to 
academic library posts continues to exercise the 
minds and pens of our colleagues in the U.S.A, 
\n opinion propounded for the trend is that 
the administration of a university library is not 
essentially different from the administration of 
any other department of the university and 
thus that directors and librarians are likely to 
be seleéted on the strength of high scholastic 
qualifications and academic reputation whether 
or not they have any knowledge of library 
administration. For what it may be worth, our 
view is that our own deliberate and almost ser- 
vile attempts to link librarianship with purely 
teaching posts, rather than to stand on our own 
feet as a recognizable profession is the root 
cause. Through it we may well have cooked 
our own professional goose. 


Following upon the recommendations of a 
meeting of specialists held in September 1955 
in Dublin, the Cultural Committee of the 
Council of Europe is organizing the micro- 
filming of library and archive catalogues and 
inventories in its various European member 
States. The specialists include representatives 
from the United Kingdom, Ireland, France, 
the German Federal Republic, Denmark, Italy, 
and the Netherlands. 


The second paragraph (dealing with Acces- 
sions) of the Report of the Library Committee 
of the University of London for 1954-55 is 
largely concerned with an analysis of the rising 
costs of book purchases. The _half-yearly 
Statements published in The Bookseller of the 
average cost of all new books and reprints in 
Great Britain are compared with those of the 
Library; consideration is given to binding 
increases and to the position of foreign books. 
This summary provides much _ interesting 
reading for librarians of other universities. 


Dr. S. A. Peyton, Librarian of the University 
of Sheffield, is retiring and our good wishes 
go with him for a long and happy period of 
retirement. The University has begun the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK 
EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of books on 
Natural History, Biological 
Sciences and Medicine 
recently published in China, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Great Britain, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R. and other countries 


COLLET’S EXHIBITION GALLERY 


44 & 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
March 6th to 3ist 


Weekdays 11 a.m.to 6 p.m. Saturdays to 4 p.m. 








THE HOLT-JACKSON | 
_ BOOK COMPANY 


| 
| LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


° 
MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 





London Showroom at 59 Britron STREET, 
CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.1 | 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 
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LIBRARIANS 


The Law Notes Lending Library Ltd. has been supply- 
ing legal books to students and practitioners for 70 years. 


THE FOLLOWING POINTS 
SHOULD INTEREST 


YOU 


1. In recent years many public libraries, throughout 
the country, have been making use of the postal 
borrowing facilities offered by our library in respect 
of legai textbooks required by students reading for 
Examinations in Law, Local Government, etc., etc. 


2. Law books unlike most other publications soon 
become out of date and misleading. 


3. We only circulate latest editions. 


4. Our books may be retained for any length of time or 
changed when desired. 


5. All English legal textbooks are available. If, at 
time of the request all copies are in circulation, 
a new copy is immediately obtained from the 
publisher if the book is not out of print. 


6. Allrequests whether by letter, telegram or telephone 
are dealt with AT ONCE. 


7. To keep your legal books “up to date” becomes an 
expensive business Owing to the constant appear- 
ance of new editions. 


8. YOU CAN obviate this expense by paying an 
Annual subscription to our library. 


9. For a small fee (compared with the cost of pur- 
chasing) you can have at your command our vast 
and comprehensive library. 


10. We are sure you would find a subscription most 
economical and useful—-WHY NOT THERE- 
FORE FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF MANY 
OF YOUR FELLOW LIBRARIANS, WHO ARE 
ALREADY REAPING THE BENEFITS OF 
MEMBERSHIP AND ENROL NOW. 





RECENT TESTIMONIAL 
May I say how useful we have found the ser- 
vice since we started it some twelve months 
ago. County Librarian 16/2/56 











We shall be pleased to forward copies of our latest 
catalogues giving terms of membership, etc. 


THE LAW NOTES LENDING 
LIBRARY LTD 


25 & 26 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 
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erection of a new library building which it is 
expected will be completed in 1958. 


Mr. Raymond Smith’s interesting and en- 
lightening account of “The Library at Guild- 
hall in the XVth and XVIth Centuries” is 
appearing serially in The Guildhall Miscellany. 


Work on the National Bibliography of 
Ireland, begun last year, has made considerable 
progress. The work is being carried out in the 


National Library of Ireland and should provide 
an immensely valuable tool for all future 
workers in Irish Studies. 


The Journal of the National Library of 
Wales, now in its ninth volume, continues its 
scholarly but very readable course. The 
current issue (Winter 1955) contains two 
particularly interesting and important article 
tor English readers—an account of ““A new 
Digby Letter-Book: ‘In Praise of Venetia’,” 
and “An unpublished Southey fragment in the 
National Library”. 


The Third International Congress otf Arch 
ives will be held in Florence from 26th to 29th 
September, 1956. The report on “Rejects” has 
been entrusted to Mr. Evans, Keeper of the 
Record Office, London; that on ““The New 
Archives Equipment” to Mr. Andersson, 
Director of Archives, Sweden; and that on 
“Private Archives” to Mr. Filangeri di 
Candida, Hon. Inspector-General of Italian 
State Archives. 


\t the Queen’s University of Belfast a new 
grading scheme has been introduced for junior 
library assistants which, by ensuring promotion 
as a reward for examination success, is expected 
to encourage the acquisition of professional 
qualifications. This commendable measure is 
one which should be in operation in all 
university libraries. 


The Port of London Authority has just 
published a very charming and most interesting 
account of “The Library and the Picture 
Colleétion of the Port of London \uthority” 
by Mr. Bertram Stewart, Librarian to the 
Authority. The purpose of the book, which is 
excellently fulfilled, is to provide a survey of 
the archives, books and pictures preserved by 


the Authority and their predecessors. The 
work, which is copiously illustrated both in 
colour and in black and white, makes mog 
interesting and enlightening reading and serves 
admirably to make known a colleétion hitherto 
not very well known to many people. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 


of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


HowGeco (J. L.) Library Resources in the 
Greater London Area, No. 3. Sources of 
Illustrations. Published by the Library 
Association. 4s. Od. net. (3s. Od. to mem- 
bers). 

rhis Pamphlet covers the Art Galleries, Libraries, 
Museums, Commercial and Informational Colleétions 
and also deals with Lantern Slides. The work is a 
bibliography and an index. 

REFERENCE 

Astron (S. C.) The Year’s Work in Modern 
Language Studies. By a Number of Scholars. 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by S. C. Aston, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. XVI, 1954. Published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 60s. Od. net. 

Students will find this a remarkably useful survey 
of work done in 1954 and most of the books mentioned 
in this volume were published in that year. The editor 
is aware of the limitations which are included in his 
work. Rising costs which have resulted from the sharp 
increase in printing charges have come into existence 
rhere is a special seétion on Medieval Latin Studies 
and also the Hispanic, Italian, German, Scandinavian 
and Slavonic Languages. 

Born (Lester K.) Compiler. British Manu- 
scripts Projects. A Checklist of the Mictro- 
films prepared in England and Wales for 
the American Council of learned Societies, 
1941-1945. A Library of Congress Publica- 
tion. §2.00 net. 

\ work which should interest all students. The 
author is co-ordinator of Microfilm Projeéts. 
FREEMAN (Wm.) A Concise Diétionary of 

English Slang. English Universities Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The compiler of this diétionary has colleéted many 
colloquial phrases. Each item is shortly explained and 
its origin Stated, where possible. 

GUIDE TO THE MANuscrRIPr COLLECTION If 
the Toronto Public Libraries. Toronto 
Public Libraries. 

The Colle@tion was begun in 1886, and consists 


mostly of Canadian and more particularly of Upper 
Canadian works. The present volume has been com- 
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viled in the hope that some idea of the nature of the 
ever-increasing colleétion will be gathered from it. 
Haicur (Anne Lyon) Banned Books. A 

Chronological list of books banned from 

387 n.c. to 1954. Geo. Allen & Unwin. 

10s. 6d. net. 

With Introduétion by Morris L. Ernst. This is 

, new edition. The original edition was published in 
1935 and was based on an Exhibition that year in New 
York. There is a good seétion on freedom of the press 
ind the nature of important Court decisions. A 
bibliographical check-list is appended. 


MarrHews (W.) Compiler. British Autobio- 


graphies. An Annotated Bibliography of 


British Autobiographies Published or Writ- 
ten before 1951. University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press. {£1 17s. 6d. net. 

\ bibliography which should prove of great value 
to all scholars and those interested in the autobiography 
4s a literary form, as well as those seeking information 
about the British way of life as portrayed through the 
lives of British subjeéts. The work contains some 6,000 
ntries, listed alphabetically under the authors’ names. 


RorHstEIN (Samuel) The Development of 
Reference Services through Academic Tradi- 
tions, Public Library Practice and Special 
Librarianship. Chicago. $3.25 cloth. $2.75 
paper, net. 

The author examines the aétivities of major 
\merican research libraries in order to trace the growth 
if reference services from their first beginnings more 
than one hundred years ago. The needs and backgrounds 

1 which such services sprang are thoroughly ex- 
plored, and the continuing contributions of various 
types of libraries are emphasized. The author makes 

t clear that present-day reference services involve 

expanding concepts developed through interaction of 

many distin library philosophies and traditions. The 
book is well written and exhaustively documented, and 
gives an entirely new perspeétive to reference work. 

STAGEMAN (Peter) Bibliography of the First 
Editions of Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. 
Golden Head Press in a limited edition of 
430. (cloth) at £2 2s. net. 50 copies are 
issued at 44 guineas, net in qtr. leather. 

The introduétory essays are by Sacheverell Sitwell 
and Geoffrey Lapage. Gosse’s books are described as 
1early complete for reference purposes and are limited 
to first editions. There is a biographical section to 
commence with, and a seétion on his scientific work, 
also his illustrations are well produced, the frontispiece 
being in colour. 

GENERAL 

AtForp (Violet) The Singing of the Travels. 
In search of dance and drama. Illus. 
Parrish. 17s. 6d. net. 

Miss Alford, wh» has spent her life Studying 
European folklore, presents a colourful piéture of the 
many traditional dances, rituals and customs found on 


her travels through Spain, the Basque Country, parts 
‘f Switzerland and the Italian border. Many of these 


folk customs have ancient origins, and the author, an 

expert in her subjeét, offers interesting reading both to 

the Student and general reader. The work is well 
illustrated, and short bibliographies are given at the 
end of cach seétion 

Rawson (Wyatt) The Werkplaats Adventure. 
An Account of Kees Boeke’s great pioneer 
comprehensive school; Its method and 
psychology. Illus. Stuart. 12s. 6d. net. 

This is the remarkable story of one of the greatest 

educational achievements of our times. Begun in 1925 
by Kees Boeke and his wife, to provide their own 
children with a better type of education than that found 
in the conventional schools, the idea soon expanded, 
and after the second World War, the Boeke’s school 
had become world famous. Today it is State-subsidized, 
and has 800 Students, and teachers and educationalists 
from all cver the world who desire to Study the methods 
used. 

StronG (L. A. G.) Flying Angel. The Story 
of the Missions to Seamen. Frontis. Illus. 
Methuen. 15s. Od. net. 

An outline of the work of the Missions to Seamen, 

a voluntary organization now celebrating its centenary. 

The Story begins in the years before the founding of 

the Mission, when conditions were appalling, and 

describes the efforts of the early pioneers in the work 
of providing for the spiritual and bodily needs of sea 
men. Since the founding of the Merchant Navy Welfare 

Board, the Missions to Seamen, now firmly established 

in the world, is able to concentrate on its primary aim, 

a personal ministry to each individual seaman. 


JUNIOR 


EARNSHAW (W.) Discovering Castles. Frontis. 
Illus. France (C. R.) Discovering Sailing 
Ships. Frontis. Illus. GrEENwoop (M. O.) 
Discovering Roads and Bridges. Frontis. 
Illus. University of London Press. 8s. 6d. 
net each. 

Three titles in the Discovery Reference Books, each 
dealing thoroughly with its subjeét. They are well 
illustrated from photographs and drawings, and provide 
the uninformed with useful background material for 
further Study. The series should be especially suitable 
for the older child with a thirst for knowledge. 
Lioyp (Marjorie) The Farm in Mallerstang. 

Illus. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ farming family is set in the Lake Distriét, in this 
tale which gives an authentic picture of life on a hill 
farm as seen through the eyes of the three children, 
Robert, Anne and fonty. The book is intended for 
children of 10 to 14 years of age. 


NEW EDITIONS 
CHAN (Dr. Shau Wing) A Concise English- 
Chinese Dictionary. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
52s. Od. net (2nd edn.). 

More than 7,500 English words are included in 
this, the second edition. The owner should have, at 
least, a slight knowledge of Chinese before Starting to 
read this diétionary. Throughout the work, the 
simplified Wade-Giles romanization is used. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLD.” 


19¢h January, 1956. 
Sir, 
May I make a few comments on Mr. 


Klieneberger’s article on Swedish librarianship 
in your issue of December 1955 ? 


I feel his description of the Swedish classi- 
fication is a little too rosy: librarians, and 
particularly special librarians, are not com- 
pletely satisfied with it. The technology and 
science classes are inadequate for modern use, 
and a number of special libraries use U.D.C. 
and other schemes. \t Malmé the public 
library uses the Swedish system, but the union 
catalogue for that city’s “Sheffield scheme” 
uses U.D.C. A new edition of the K/assifi- 


kationssystem for svenska bibliotek is expected 
soon : it will be interesting to see what differen- 
ces will be found. (And how do we arrive at 
a possible total of 28 main classes ?). 


One may add here that the special librarians 
are not happy with the conventional cata- 
loguing rules either, and have worked out 
rules of their own (Proceedings of the 6th 
Scandinavian Library Conference at Uppsala, 
1950). 


Mr. Klieneberger did not mention that when 
planning their county library system, the 
Swedes were again able to make use of others’ 
experiments. The system was proposed by 
the Danish library pioneer, H. O. Lange, in 
1909, and was first tried out in that country 
in 1914. 

Finally, Sveriges offentliga biblioteks accessions- 
katalog is not the Swedish national bibliography: 
it is a union catalogue of accessions of foreign 
material to c. 45 large research libraries. 

Yours, etc. 
\. G. CuRWEN. 
Westminster P.L. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lrprary WORLD.” 
10¢h February, 1956. 


“THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING” 
Sir,—The writer of “Memorabilia” in your 
December issue must have read “That un- 





> 


certain feeling” with an eye as jaundiced as the 
Gollancz dust cover if he found nothing 
amusing in it at all. Surely the hero’s “‘ideal 
interview” must have amused him a little ! 


‘ 


Kingsley Amis’s “‘second triumph” is not 
as remarkable as his publishers proclaim, but 
as a comic novel it is better than most. Some 
of the characters and situations are unpleasant 
and improbable, but look behind the slapstick, 
and Lewis and his wife and the scenes in their 
home are true to life. So, too, are the scenes 
in the library. Readers of the book will 
inevitably compare the Aberdarcy standards of 
courtesy and service with those in their own 
public library—it is to be hoped favourably to 
the latter. Kingsley Amis is not to blame if 
their own public library is no better. 

Why be upset that the Lewis family live 
squalidly ? In the after-war years large numbers 
of young librarians lived just as squalidly, with 
even worse landladies, and no more from 
choice than the characters in this book. 


Let us by all means hope for better novels 
with a library background—but it would be 
difficult to give a sparkle to “. . . some account 
of the colour, romance, literary friendships and 
also the encompassing companionship of books 
and their readers .. .” If anyone published it, 
who would read it ? 

Yours, etc., 
P.O. Box 663, K. MIpDLEMAST, 
Accra. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLp.” 
13h February, 1956. 

Sir,—Columbia University is preparing 4 
new edition of the papers of Alexander 
Hamilton. We hope that this will be 4 
definitive edition which will contain all extant 
Hamilton material. We are interested in obtain- 
ing letters to Hamilton as well as those that he 
wrote. We would, therefore, greatly appreciate 
hearing from anyone knowing of the where 
abouts of any letters to or from Hamilton of 
any other documents that he either wrote of 
signed. All communications should be addres- 
sed to Harold C. Syrett, Papers of Alexander 
Hamilton, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York, U.S.A. 
Yours, etc., 

HAROLD C., SyRETT, 


Columbia University, 
Executive Editor. 


New York 27, 
New York. 
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